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MAKING PALGRAVE PALATABLE 

ANDREW H. KRUG 
Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Maryland 



The suggestions put forward in this article are those applied 
in the teaching of Palgrave's Golden Treasury to third-year high- 
school boys in the Baltimore City College. The four books of 
Palgrave are considered one of the six classics to be studied during 
the year; the work may be divided between the two semesters or 
taken continuously. The plan was originally outlined by Lester 
W. Boardman, now head of the English department, Rhode Island 
State College. The manifest impossibility of covering all the 
material in the time allotted for one classic made the matter of 
selecting or rejecting certain poems both necessary and important. 
These suggestions have been developed from experience, have been 
frequently modified to meet the varying needs of different classes, 
and will probably be much altered in their application in the future. 

I have no desire to offer a rigid plan for initiating young students 
into the beauties of the English verse of the last four centuries. 
My aim is rather to awaken and nurture a genuine appreciation 
of the best lyric poetry; and this I would accomplish more by 
offering a fulness of material for divergent tastes than through 
any narrow, professionally approved pedagogical plan. It may 
be objected that I have attempted to do too much; my defense is 
that I would do anything, within reasonable limits, to arouse some 
sluggish minds to a sympathetic understanding of genuine emotion 
expressed in masterly style. I have heard teachers declare Pal- 
grave to be the bugbear of the English course. Six years ago 
I approached it with some apprehension myself; now there is 
no other book that I would rather teach. In a year's program 
which includes with it the Spectator Papers, Macaulay's Essay on 
Johnson, Julius Caesar, Essays of Elia, and Milton's Minor 
Poems, I have had students volunteer to say that they consider 
Palgrave the richest treasure of the year. If, then, we make 
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fulness rather than exactness our standard, we shall find some who 
will use and enjoy all that we offer, others who will take some part 
of what we give, but none, I trust, who will gain no whit at all. 

This plan is intended to strike a medium of appreciation for 
the average high-school student. Whatever degree of excellence 
may be found in any selection which Palgrave made, we cannot 
deny that some poems in the book are beyond the grasp of our 
students. This is particularly true of the abstractions, personi- 
fications, and classic stretches in the poetry of Gray and Collins. 
Much, then, is passed over. No attempt, indeed, is made to cover 
the entire text by class assignments; a number of types or periods 
are definitely studied, and the student is left free to wander through 
the treasure-house alone. In all our English teaching, the principle 
of laissez faire may be applied most profitably in poetry. The 
plan is flexible enough to allow a brief course in the history of 
English poetry, if the class is sufficiently prepared and the time at 
the disposal of the teacher permits. 

It is desirable that the class have some elementary knowledge 
of verse technique before beginning Palgrave. The common types, 
iambic and trochaic, with anapestic and dactyllic considered as 
variations from the norms, should be familiar to all. The method 
of marking rhyme-schemes and a few stanza-forms should also be 
included in the pupil's preparation. Unless there is some ele- 
mentary work of this character done in previous years, the class 
may flounder in the medley of verse-forms found in Palgrave. 

There are two features of this plan upon which I cannot insist 
too strongly: daily memory-work on the part of the class, and 
daily interpretative reading by the teacher. This brings up the 
problem of vocal expression, a problem which is vibrant with 
possibilities for improvement in the teaching of all the humanities. 
Teaching our pupils to read well is far more difficult than we have 
been wont to think; and, doubtless, is to be accomplished more 
by example than by precept. No other single field of endeavor 
in our work, I believe, deserves more attention than this. A great 
light is beginning to shine upon our pathway, and we shall leave 
the dark realm where literary allusions are chased to their death 
for the sake of displaying scholarship, to come out into the open 
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sunshine where we may make our pupils happy a while as we 
re-create the mood of the author to the best of our humble talents. 
Some of us are hoping that, for the benefit of both instructor and 
class, a trained teacher of vocal expression may soon find his or 
her way into the English faculty of every large high school. The 
power of concentration acquired in the prompt and clear imaging 
of lines of great poetry is soon carried over into all studied work. 
Let us not simply assign selections to be memorized, and then ruin 
our nerves in listening to futile efforts at recitation; let us rather 
spend some time in class with the laggard, acting as a prod until he 
finds for himself his own power of imaging, abstracting, or com- 
bining. Let us show him how to study, and no better material for 
this real pedagogical philanthropy can be found than in memory- 
work from English poetry. 

A brief portion of each period during the study of Palgrave, 
then, may well be given to memory recitation. After three or 
four members of the class have rendered effectively the selection 
assigned for the day, it is helpful to allow the entire class to recite 
the same selection in a low pitch. The only factor disregarded 
in group recitation, with a class at close attention, is the rate of 
speed for delivery. Concert recitation may have been tabooed 
during the early years of our educational pyrotechnics, but I see 
no harm in giving every pupil an opportunity to render in class 
what he has spent some time in mastering. A clever teacher can 
soon find the drones; the workers will be quite as well satisfied 
with this method of showing their preparation. The individuality 
of interpretation, of course, is lost in a measure for those who are 
not called before the class; but here it is better to give each student 
an opportunity to do something rather than to repress altogether 
his desire to interpret. This exercise will also offer those who 
have special speech difficulties an unembarrassing position in 
which to practice control. If the class has not been prepared along 
this line, a few minutes at the beginning of several periods will show 
the pupils what to watch for and what to practice. Among the 
topics that may be briefly explained are: the production of sound 
and of voice, the true values of the vowels, the distinction between 
voiceless and voiced consonants, the evils of slurring, and the care- 
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ful enunciation of final syllables. The class will thus also gain a 
respect for that finesse of speech which belongs to the good reader 
or public speaker as much as firmness or control of other bodily- 
muscles belongs to the athlete. 

The daily interpretative reading by the teacher is a feature 
indispensable to the development of a love for fine poetry, but 
about which I dare not be dogmatic. With some training along 
the lines indicated in the previous paragraph, it is evident that the 
teacher who has had the ripest experience in the difficult art of 
true living will make the safest guide for young students. Let us 
be glad that neither science nor modern educational theory has 
yet found any substitute for the joy and sorrow, the ambition and 
content, the passion and control, that make up the alembic of 
experience. But if, in this modern day, there is denied us the actual 
romance of chivalry, the free life of bygone days, there is always 
possible a rich, imaginative experience of an ever-increasingly 
wonderful past. And there is lying open to the modern man 
the romance of the present, whether it be the strength of the imagi- 
nation working itself out in pure science, or business, or commerce, 
or social service. Therefore, if for some poor crowded lives of our 
industrial age there is no actual contact with the finer graces of the 
past or the abundant tasks of the present, there will be joy in the 
imaging of the visions which noble and enduring poetry always 
fosters. We may still be happy in our dreams. 

The spirit of the work and the goal in view must serve to excuse 
this long introduction to the plan itself. Apology must also be 
made for inserting in the Journal several poems used in preparing 
the ground. They are not given in any widely used textbook, and 
I have inserted them for the convenience of teachers who may not 
be able to find or secure them readily. 

The first point to make clear, in part, at least, is this: What 
is poetry? It has both a spirit and a form. We often speak of 
a poetic picture, or novel, or statue, or landscape, meaning thereby 
that the object in question stirs our deepest emotion, the broad 
basis for which is admiration or love. Now poetry is emotionalized 
thought. Its necessary external form is metrical language (rhyme 
is but one of many additional ornaments). Since thought must 
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ever master matter, and poetry is the highest and rarest form of 
thought, we see now why the great poets of the world have been 
held in reverence. But we are all capable of understanding poetry, 
and, to some slight degree, every man is a poet. In order to put 
the class at ease on this point, to make its members feel that this 
study of Palgrave is for all, and not for the gifted few, I always 
interpret and have them memorize a few lines from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes's "Poetry: A Metrical Essay, " beginning with 

There breathes no being but has some pretence 
To that fine instinct called poetic sense: 

The first lesson from the text of Palgrave is a selection from the 
songs of Shakespeare. The songs are assigned by number (not 
all need be taken), the play is given in which each is contained, and 
if an unannotated text is used, the class is required to find the exact 
place in the play, and the conditions under which the song is sung. 
Some of these exquisite little lyrics, taken apart from their setting, 
seem to the novice in poetry too sentimental, or possibly ridiculous. 
Their appropriateness to express depth of feeling must be brought 
out by those who have seen a first-class production of the play. 
Before re-reading the songs in class, the lyric impulse back of each 
must be made clear, though without too didactic an expression of 
the same when transferred into prose. I generally make use of 
the following songs: X, XI, XXXV, XXXVII, XLVIII, LVI, 
LXV, LXIX. (The numbers given in this article refer to the Ginn 
edition.) I have each boy select his favorite and memorize it. 

The second lesson, on Shakespeare's sonnets, is intro- 
duced by a study of the content of this "precious jewel carved 
most curiously," together with a brief study of its metrical form 
in the Italian and Miltonic sonnet. The two following sonnets 
on the sonnet, as specimens of delicate, modern workmanship, will 
easily challenge the student's attention to this lyric form. It is 
unwise to go into any detail on the moot question of the unity of 
the one hundred and fifty-four sonnets as reflecting Shakespeare's 
personal experience, as I consider it likewise unprofitable to use 
Palgrave's prose sketches at the beginning of the four books as 
history of literature for high-school pupils. After the class is 
well advanced in appreciation, it will be time enough, too, to take 
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up Palgrave's preface, or at least that much of it which attempts 
to give his own definition of the lyric. Shakespeare's variation in 
sonnet structure may be approached by a reading of Sonnets V, 
VI, XVI, XXIV, XXXI, XXXVIII, XXXIX, LI. The un- 
doubted superiority of the "True Love" sonnet to all the others 
in thought, and its value as an inspiration in character-building, 
usually determine its selection for memorization. 

The Sonnet's Voice 

Yon silvery billows breaking on the beach 
Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rimes are murmuring in your ear 
A restless lore like that the billows teach; 
For on these sonnet waves my soul would reach 
From its own depths, and rest within you, dear, 
As through the billowy voices yearning here 
Great nature strives to find a human speech. 

A sonnet is a wave of melody; 
From heaving waters of the impassioned soul 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 
Flows in the "octave"; then, returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the "sestet" roll 
Back to the deeps of Life's tumultuous sea. 

— Theodore Watts-Dttnton 
The Sonnet 

What is a sonnet ? 'Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far off murmuring sea; 
A precious jewel carved most curiously; 
It is a little picture painted well. 

What is a sonnet ? 'Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet's hidden ecstasy; 
A two-edged sword, a star, a song — Ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 

This was the flame that shook with Dante's breath; 

The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 

And the clear glass where Shakespeare's shadow falls; 

A sea this is — beware who ventureth! 
For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Mid ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 

— Richard Watson Gilder 
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These two lessons furnish all the material for regular study 
in the first book; but the other Elizabethan writers represented 
display so many conceits and odd fancies that it is well to allow the 
class members to roam through the remainder of the book in order 
to see how their taste is developing. Let us not force too much 
of the same food into pupils whose spiritual lives may be almost 
antipodal. It is a rare treat for the teacher, not afforded by the 
other classics we teach, to watch a zestful growth in the taste of his 
students: some choosing always a pledge of love's constancy, some 
a melancholy strain, some an odd conceit. What a range we have 
from Lylye's "Cupid and Campaspe," to Spenser's "Prothalamion" ! 

As Milton's Minor Poems (in a separate text) forms one of the 
regular third-year classics at the Baltimore City College, the great 
religious poet is disregarded in this study of Palgrave. If Milton's 
sonnets have not been previously read, this is the time to take 
them up for comparison with Shakespeare's, both in content and 
in form. The work on Book II centers about the Caroline poets 
and Dryden. The former furnish the best group contemporary 
with Milton for a study of contrast in substance ; their far-fetched 
similes, fantasies, and delicately wrought conceits bring to the 
young reader of poetry a new sense of skill in the art; of appre- 
ciable worth, be it noted, to not all the class. An assignment of 
selections CIII, CXII, CXVI, CXIX, CXXIX, CXXXI, with an 
outline study of Herrick, Lovelace, Carew, Suckling, the Cavalier 
poets, together with Crashaw and Wither, from the manual of 
literature in use, will give material for one or two lessons. 

What the class will gain from a study of Dryden's "Ode on St. 
Cecilia's Day" and "Alexander's Feast," I consider a good test 
of the successful teaching of Palgrave up to this point. In order 
that even the most unresponsive student may not miss the vigor 
of fine art in "Alexander's Feast," the teacher may spend a few 
minutes giving the historical setting and explaining the activities 
of Timotheus. The value of music or poetry in its most ele- 
mentary form is here exemplified both by the story of the poem 
and by the skill of the poet. The charm of the irregularity in the 
length of lines, the verse scheme of the ode, the subtle use of 
onomatopoeia and alliteration, and above all the wonderful tonal 
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effects of the vowels will always arouse the admiration of a wide- 
awake class. The poems are worthy of several readings in class. 
Let some average student attempt the first reading, accompanied 
by sufficient explanation to see that the thought is perfectly clear; 
let the teacher follow this by a fully emotional, interpretative 
reading; then let several students who seem to have gained in 
appreciation during the course re-read the poems. Do not leave 
"Alexander's Feast" until each member of the class has memo- 
rized the stanza that makes the greatest appeal to him. 

While the class is wandering in by-paths of general reading in 
the second book, the regular assignment may consist of the memo- 
rizing of Herrick's "Counsel to Girls," Carew's "True Beauty," 
and Jonson's "The Noble Nature" and "To Celia." For com- 
parison with the last-named lyric I have been giving my classes 
one of our early nineteenth-century American poems, a tribute 
to the beauty and purity of womanhood. It expresses a more 
extravagant devotion than does Jonson's selection; it has the 
flavor of a Petrarchian sonnet, and is charming in the music of the 
verse. It may be found in Trent's Southern Writers, p. 165; but 
I take the liberty of reprinting it here : 

A Health 

I drink this cup to one made up 

Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon; 

To whom the better elements 

And kindly stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, 

'Tis less of earth than heaven. 

Her every tone is music's own, 
Like those of morning birds, 
And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words; 
The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burthened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 
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Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers; 
And lovely passions, changing oft, 
So fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns, — 
The idol of past years! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 

A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 

A sound must long remain; 

But memory such as mine of her 

So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 

Will not be life's, but hers. 

I fill this cup to one made up 

Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 

The seeming paragon — 

Her health! and would on earth there stood 

Some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name. 

— Edward Coate Pinkney (1802-28) 

The third book of Palgrave is the most difficult from which to 
make selections for the reading of a high-school class; and that for 
two reasons: first, because the pupils are not prepared to trace the 
channels of the two great schools of English poetry — the one to its 
decay, the other to its flowering; secondly, because abstractions 
and numerous classical allusions make little appeal to students 
whose budding love of art must be nourished on the concrete. 
Our selections, therefore, omit the long, complex odes of Collins 
and Gray, and embrace the short, simple poems of feeling, cul- 
minating in a study of Burns. 

There are three poems of the eighteenth century given by 
Palgrave which will remain forever in the garner of England's 
patriotic verse; these may be read together: Collins' "Ode Written 
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in 1746," Thomson's "Rule Brittania," and Cowper's "Loss of the 
Royal George." There is also a simplicity and manly independence 
that will appeal to boys in Pope's "Solitude" and in Cowper's 
"The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk." Blake may be passed over. 
Of the poems by Collins, I should not venture beyond "The 
Passions," which may attract the class more for a comparison 
with Dryden's effort than for its poetic merit. Gray's humorous 
skit "On a Favorite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Goldfishes" is too 
dainty a bit of work to be omitted. The famous "Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard," because of its popularity, demands con- 
sideration; but much exposition by the teacher is needed to carry 
the class through an analysis of the entire poem. There is uneven- 
ness in the diction of the poem, for many of the old poetic epithets 
are struggling to maintain themselves beside the simple terms of 
the new nature school. 

There is too much genuine manhood in Burns for the high- 
school student to allow any cutting on the number of his poems 
printed. The value of his stinging satire against decadent priest- 
craft can scarcely be brought out except through a complete study 
of his life and the reading of much not given in Palgrave, but the 
manliness of his sentiments, the rich passion of his love, his tender 
regard for the defenseless creatures of the field, will find hearty 
appreciation in the class. It is well to recall frequently the old 
alliance and the easy transition between music and poetry. Some 
musical students of the class will be glad to report on the setting 
of Burns's lyrics to music. 

By the time Book IV is reached there should be enough interest 
aroused to compel close study of the romantic poets. Campbell's 
stirring ballads, or Scott's (if nothing of his poetry has yet been 
studied), take up a separate lesson. Moore and Hood are repre- 
sented by two poems, "The Light of Other Days" and "The 
Bridge of Sighs," too much a part of our common poetic heritage 
to be neglected. Byron, Keats, and Shelley must be studied 
individually, with no less than one lesson for each. Let the pupils 
read what they like from these masters; they are quite likely to 
read all. Brief biographical sketches from any of the school his- 
tories of literature will give a background for the student, to be 
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supplemented by the teacher's fuller knowledge and interpretation. 
Since all the selections of each of the romanticists may be included 
in the class assignments, I always ask that each member of the 
class select at least one for thorough, sympathetic reading or recital. 
The selections from Wordsworth are numerous enough to allow 
the class several days for their reading, and if the teacher be at 
all acquainted with the significance of Wordsworth's work in the 
revivifying of English poetry (see the excellent critique in Long's 
English Literature), the class may close its study with a store of 
reflective thought that will carry it beyond the province of the lyric 
to the recurring problems of human destiny. 

Each season when I finish the teaching of Palgrave I feel more 
strongly the value of encouragement rather than drive in our 
common task. As the course advances, I give less and less time 
to the technical structure of the poem, except when we strike a 
tour de force, like "The Bridge of Sighs." Analysis of single lines 
of rare imagery must frequently be made; but my aim is always 
to consider the unity of the poem as it developed in the poet's 
imagination. Most of the time should be spent in the reading 
of the poems. Nothing can replace that ; and here it is the teacher's 
part to lead. If that be strong and uplifting, then the pupils will 
have realized — perhaps unconsciously — that what we get out of 
poetry, indeed what we get out of all literature, depends in large 
measure on what vital experiences we bring to it. 



